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POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 
No. V. 
VICTOR HUGO. 
By Dr. Smrzzs. 


Victor Hugo isthe most able and brilliant repre- 
sentative of the poetry of Young France. He is one of 
the many ardent spirits that have beén thrown hot and 
fiery from the seething caldron of Revolution. Yet 
strange to sav, he began his poetic life a Conservative and 
only gradually effected the middle passage, reaching at 
length the, to him, firm ground of complete repwbli- 
canism. 

He is the son of a general of some distinction ii the 
French service, and was born in Spain, durifig the 
French occupation cf that country, in the yeat 1802. 
He passed several years of his youth in that beautiful 
land, and the rich soil and hot sun of Spain, seem to 
have imparted something of their fertility and warmth 
to the blood of the young poet, which he still retains. 
One can scarcely help feeling that a Moorish and Gothic 
tint pervades his poetry, and eveti_ his prose pictures, 
—those who have read his ‘‘ Notre-Datie de Paris,”’ per- 
haps the greatest of his fictions, will at once apprehend 
what we mean. 

Victor Hugo had a noble mothé#, Who ardently loved 
him, and whose love he rettitied With passion. She 
watched his infancy with é¢afe, aiid the growth of his 
active and enquiring mind With afixious svlicitude. He 
passed from under her hands to the care of a master, 
and from thence to the schools and colleges. He was 
no book-worm, and not much of a student. The festo- 
ration of the ancient learning, Greek, Latin, and French, 
was all the vogue at the Pais University while yoting 
Hugo was there. Planche and others had made valtiable 
contributions to the study of Greek, and matiy yoting 
minds were fired by a thirst for the aitique literature. 
Hugo brovded in poetic dreadins over a system and a 
learning of his own. A fire birned in him which ho 
classical lore, of Greek or Latifi authors, was likely to 
feed. He wasto be his own lighi—his own beacon 
genius was struggling within him fur an utterance. 
College learning, in short, becatne altogether distasteful 
to him, and he left the university, pronotincing it a bore. 
Doubtless, however, his mind had in né small degree 
been affected by the attention which he gave to the old 
learning. His mind was disciplined atid enriched ; his 
ideas elevated, and his sotil expanded, by the study of 
Plato, Socrates, and the old Greek writers. 

At a very early age he became an author and ventured 
before the public. We find, from his first Book of 
Odes and Ballads, that his fitie ode on “The Gitls of 
Verdun,” was composed in 1818, when he was only 
sixteen years of age. This, his first volume of poems, 
was not, however, published until the year 1822. 
During the same year in which he wrote the ode we 
have referred to, namely, in the year 1818, he com- 
posed his first prose story, called ‘‘ Bug Jargal,’’ 4 novel 
written in the convulsive style then so popular in France, 
indicating, however, great force and energy in the au- 
thor, and a wonderful command of his materials, such 
as they were. The story was of the Negro rebellion in 
St. Domingo, and many of the incidents are related with 
great skill and power. This novel was not published 
until the year 1826; in the short preface which 
accompanied it, he states, that he had written the story 
at sixteen, at the rate of a volume in fifteen days! 

The “‘ Odes and Ballads,” which appeared in 1822, in 
which year he also married, at once placed him in the 
foremost rank asa poet He was not the less warmly 
praised that he therein strongly avowed his Royalist 
sentiments. Perhaps the finest piece in the collection 





was his lament for the death of the young Duc de Berri, 
whom his assassin had maiked for the last of the Bour- 
bon race. Jules Janin has said of this poem, that it is 
‘fone of the finest things he has written-—at once a 
truly national song, and a truly touching elegy. The 
fact of its publication at that time was a noble and 
generous one on the part of Victor Hugo—an unknown 
poet, who had the courage ‘to weep aloud for the mur- 
dered prince. “ Whence comes this young singer ?”” was 
the general question---“ this stranger, who starts forth at 
once, With a courage equal to that of Chateaubriand, the 
old Royalist, himself??? And Hugo’s courage and fine- 
heartedness, in this matter, were the greater that he 
proceeded in direct opposition to the popular temper, 
wholly devoted to the enemies of the house of Bour- 

: Another fine ode in the same collection is that 
“On the Birth of the Duc de Bourdeaux,” since ex- 
pelled from Fratice, with all his kindred. Such, then, 
were the eitly aid generous Royalist sentiments of the 
young poet—nttertd under the inspiration of that pro- 
phecy Which he himself uttered to himself when he first 
beéame a writer‘ The history of men presents no 
poetry save as it is viewed through the medium of mo- 
natehiéal ideas and religious faith.” 

Victor Hugo, in the course of the numerous poetical 
atid other works he has since published, gradually 
abandoned the Royalist ground, and rested not, ti'] he 
had reached the many extreme. Hence the various 
and often contradictofy views—apparently fitful and 
capricious—which pervade his works. He went from 
Legitimacy to Napoleonism, and from thence to Re- 
publicanism. In his purely poetical pieces, this blemish 
is not apparent ; for genuine poetry is of no party, and 
rises high above the wat of politics and the raging of 
factions. In the ‘ Orientals,” he gives an exquisite dis- 
play of lyrical powers—rising often to the height of the 
grand, the sublime, and pathetic. His ‘‘ Autumn Leaves,” 
also contain some beantiful pieces, especially his “Prayer 
for All,’"—worthy of beifig placed alongside of Pope’s 
‘Universal Prayer.” His “ Lights afid Shadows,”’ also 
contain some of his veiy fitiest pieces. This, we believe, 
is his last published book of poems. 

Hugo has also writtefi fumerous dramas, some of 
them powerful productions, displaying great occasivnal 
beauties; but on the whole, not cofisidered nearly so 
great as his poems,—which for the most part, display 
a simple beauty and graée, and a poetic fervour, such as 
he has never exéelled in any of his other works. Many 
of his poems afé of a féligious tone; but the religion 
seems more like that of the Greeks, than of this period 
—he is pantheisti¢, seizing the god and imprisoning him 
in the symbol, like some old classi¢al pagan. His poetry 
must be confessed to be wanting iii the grand element 
of faith. He says, in one of his later pieces— 


Let us forget, forget! When Youth is dead 
Leave us to fly into the void obseure 
The gloomy winds our pall i 
No rest for Man: his works’ a problem vast— 
A phantom he glides by, aid hot even leaves 
His shadow on the wall. 


Nor do his hopes of the future of man, seem anything 
more cheering. It isa nebulous haze, a dreary void. 
He exclaims,— 


Man’s soul! oh, whither flies it? Whither man? 

Lord, Lord! What is the hope of earth in heaven? 
What must we do—What think? Trust? Doubt? Deny? 
Dark labyfinth! route triple-pathed! black night! 

The insect sits beneath some wayside tree, 

And whispers,—‘' Whither, Lord, thou wilt, I go:” 

He hopes, and in the three gloom-shrouded ways, 

Man’s onward march he pensive hears from far. 


In his dramas, as well as his prose stories, Victor Hugo 
delighted to set himself directly at variance with the 
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literary public, and to violate all the laws which they 
had set up. While others were aiming at the Beautiful, 
he took under his specialcare the Deformed and the Ugly. 
He made heroes of them—and concentrated in them, all 
the interest of his story. In proof of this, look at his 
Tribouiet in the drama of “Le Roi s’amuse,”—his Lu- 
erece Borgia, an eminent specimen of moral ugliness— 
his Marie Delorme—his Marie Tudor—his Thisbe—An- 
gelo, and many characters in his plays that might be 
named. The public often mercilessly hissed these pro- 
ductions, and they were driven from the stage ; and crit- 
ics lashed them furiously; but Hugo cared not. In 
his fierce self-reliance and pride, he would not yield; 
the very opposition which he met with, drove him into 
still greater extremes than before. And yet these pro- 
ductions, pervaded as they were by blemishes of the 
worst kind, sparkle with beauties of thought, sense and 
expression, which gleam as twinkling lights in a dark 
and perturbed atmosphere. 

The prose writings of Victor Hugo have achieved a 
wider reputation, and exercised a more extensive in- 
fluence, than either his poems or his tragedies ; and to 
them we turn with pleasure. The first of his works of 
this class which excited extraordinary interest, was the 
** Last Days of a Condemned,” written in 1828. This 
production was aimed against capital punishment; and 
most powerfully pleaded its abolition. It isa most 
agonizing work—descriptive of the feelings of a man 
condemned to death, traced hour by hour and pulse 
by pulse. ‘The author does not look at the crime com- 
mitted, but at the punishment—death. He does not 
attack the law—but the monstrous expiation which it 
dooms. You have before you a human being, watching 
in slow agony the lapse of the minutes that intervene 
between him and the guillotine’s edge —truly a 
frightful subject of contemplation. That work, ioe 
ever. may be said to have abolished the punishment of 
death in France. One of the first decrees of the Provi- 
sional Government announced the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

Several translations of this work have appeared in 
England—one of the best was given to the public by Sir 
Hesketh Fleetwood, Bart.—with an excellent preface, 
in which he advocated the abolition of hangingas an ex- 
pedient for the cure or prevention of crime. 

But the most extraordinary prose work of Victor 
Hugo is unquestionably his “‘ Notre Dame de Paris ;”’ it 
is his masterpiece. In this work, he brings to light 
again the old life, the old superstitions, the old history 
of Paris in the middle ages. It is a resurrection—a cre- 
ation from the dead. There he brings his rich stores of 
learning to bear, with wonderful effect, on the grim old 
towers of Notre Dame, the old quarters of the city, and 
the human beings struggling for life amidst their mazes. 
You would almost think that he invests that frowning, 
gloomy old cathedral, with the attributes of life—it 
looms before you like some vast and hideous demon— 
something you have encountered ina nightmare. Won- 
derful too is the power which he displays in the deli- 
neation of passion—even in the breast of the deformed 
Quasimodo—another of his heroes of the ugly. This 
work has been well translated into English, and has met 
with much favour—though its description of the old 
architecture of Paris can scarcely be expected to have 
jo same interest to the English as to the Parisian rea- 

er. 

Another curious, and, at the present time, highly in- 
teresting work of Victor "Hugo, is that published by him 
in 1834, ‘Literature and Philosophy mingled,’ consist- 
ing of two parts—the one being a record of. the ideas, 
opinions, and studies of the author as a oung ‘ca 
of 1819, and the other of the ideas snd: cated 
Revolutionist of 1830. 

“‘ How, and by what series of successive experiences 
(he says) the Jacobite of 1819 has become the Revolu- 


tionist of 1830, may be detailed by the author at some 
future day ; when, perhaps his modest history of the 
internal revolutions of an honest political thinker, may 
form a not altogether useless appendix to the erand 
history of the general revolutions of our times. Where- 
fore dowe not oftener bring face toface the revolutions of 
the individual with the revolutions of society? Small 
experiences often illustrate great events.” 

The two journals referred to, are of the most curious 
kind. In eleven years, we find the same man an altoge- 
ther different individual—his hopes, aspirations, opinions 
are all changed. But perhaps there »re few men who do 
not present equally extraordinary transformations—es- 
pecially among those who have allowed their minds to 
be freely acted upon by facts and events. How much 
surprised should we all feel were we suddenly placed face 
to face with ourselves as we were, even but ten short 
years ago! 

From the latter journal of Victor Hugo, we select a 
few of the more striking thoughts, which may be con- 
sidered as applicable in 1848 as they were in 1830 : 





The Scriptures relate, that there was once a certain king 
who lived a wild beast in the woods for seven years, and 
then re-assumed the human form. It sometimes hap- 
pens that such is the lot of the people. For seven years 
they are the ferocious beast, and then they become the 
man. The metamorphosis is called a revolution. 





A revolution is the larva of a civilization. 





Revolutions are begun by men who make the circum- 
stances, and concluded by men who make the events, 





All the individual liberty of France has accumulated 
drop upon drop, man upon man, in the Bastille, for 
many ages. The Bastille levelled, liberty spread itself 
in warsthroughout France and throughout Europe. 





Empires have their crises like mountains in winter. 
A word loud-spoken produces an avalanche. 

Heaven preserve us from the Reformers, who read 
the laws of Minos because they have a constitution to 
prepare by Tuesday next ! 





Great men are the co-efficients of their age. 

A great man is like the sun—never more beautiful 
than when he touches the earth, at his rising and at his 
setting. 

Glory, ambition, armies, fleets, thrones, crowns ; 
Punch-and-Judies of big babies. 

You have there a beautiful tribune of marble, with 
fine bas reliefs by Lemot ; and you secure possession of 
it only for yourselves—very well! One fine morning, 
the new generation will turn a cask bottom upwards, 
and there they will have a tribune in immediate contact 
with the pavement which has crushed a monarchy of 
eight centuries. Think of it! 


the 





A general war will some day burst out in Europe, the 
war of kingdoms against countries, 





' 

| 
Charles X. (Louis Philippe?) believed that the revolu- | 
tion which has overthrown him, was a conspiracy, dug, | 
mined, and fired, after long premeditation, Egregious 
error! It was simply a Aick given by the people. 

We are at this moment in the midst of panic fears. A 
club, for example, terrifies,and yet it is only a simple af- 
fair: it is.a word which the mass translate by a cipher— 
*98, And to the lower classes 93 means want; to the 
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monied classes, the worst; to the higher classes, the 
guillotine. 





The republic, as some people think, means the war of 
those who have not a sou, not an idea, not a virtue, 
against those who have one of these three things. 

The republic, according to my view, means society 
sovereign in society,—self-protected, by national guard; 
self-judging, by jury; self-administering, by municipal- 
ity; self-governing, by electoral constituency. 





Societies can be only well governed in fact and in 
right when these two forces, intelligence and power, are 
placed in their due relative position. If intelligence be 
placed as a head on the summit of the social body, then 
let this head reign: theocracies have their meaning and 
their beauty. So soon as the many enjoy light, let the 
many govern; the aristocracy are then legitimate. But 
when the darkness has everywhere disappeared, when 
all heads are enveloped in light, then let all reign, the 
people are ripe for the republic; let it have the re- 
public. 





The last argument of kings, the bullet; the last ar- 
gument of peoples, the barricade. 





All social doctrines which seek to destroy the family 
are bad, and what is more, impracticable. Society is 
dissoluble, the family not. The natural laws bind toge- 
ther the family; whereas society is distracted by every 
admixture of factitious, artificial, transient, expedient, 
contingent, and accidental laws, which are mixed up 
with its constitution. It may often be useful, necessary, 
beneficial, to dissolve a society when it is bad, or too 
old, or badly arranged. It is never useful, never neces- 
sary, never beneficial, to break up the family. When 
you dissolve a society, that which you find as the last 
residue is not the individual, it is the family. The fa- 
mily is the chrystal of society. 





We must never cease urging this point—to enlighten 
the people in order to let the people enjoy freedom. It 
is the sacred duty of governments to hasten the spread 
of light amongst the darkened masses of mankind. Every 
honest guardian hastens the emancipation of his pupil. 
Multiply then all the ways which lead to knowledge, to 
science, to facilities in learning. The Parliament, I had 
almost said the throne, ought to be the last step of a lad- 
der whose first step is a school. 

And then, to instruct the people, is to ameliorate their 
condition ; to enlighten the people is to moralize them ; 
to give letters to the people, is to humanize them. Every 
brutality will give way before the genial warmth of 
daily lectures. Humaniores litere : humane letters! 
We must make the people perform their humanities. 

Ask not rights for the people until the people demand 
heads. 





In his powerful essay on Mirabeau, published in 1834, 
Victor Hugo casts his eye into the future of France, and 
gives utterance to thoughts of prophetic import. He 
there remarks:—that ‘‘the French Revolution has laid 
open for all social theories an immense book, a kind of 
grand testament. Mirabeau has written his word therein, 
Robespierre his, Napoleon his, Louis XVIII. has made a 
scratch. Charles X. has torn the page. The Chamber 
of the 7th of August has pasted it together a little; but 
that is all. The book is there, the pen is there; who 
shall next dare to write therein ?” 

The wonderful political improvisation (for such is the 
French Revolution) of the last two months,—has 
shown that there are hands willing enough to take up 
the pen; and already we have seen inscribed in this 
great book the most recent development of the social 
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idea in France, written in the fine round hand of AL- 
PHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 

As Mirabeau, Robespierre, Danton, Napoleon and his 
generals, were the exponents and products of the first 
French Revolution,—so Lamartine, De Lammenais, Ara- 
go, Victor Hugo, Augustin Thierry, Michelet, Beranger, 
and a host of other distinguished men, may be taken as 
the exponents of the most recent phasis of public opi- 





;nion in France. Then was the time of destruction and 
! of pulling to pieces, the period of vehement speech and 
' of fiery action; and now at length has arrived, we trust, 
' the time of building up the new fabric of society out of 
‘its former ruins. It gives us hope to perceive that the 
‘ leading minds of France are engaged in this work,—men 
| whose lives have been devoted to peaceful and enno- 
| bling pursuits—grea* teachers, writers of books, poets, 
‘artists, philosophers, editors of newspapers—the great 
| movers of the minds of men in modern times. 

“Ah!” we think we hear some one say— these are 
| not practical men—they are only poets and dreamers— 
; mere literati, and nothing more! only give them time, 
| and—you shall see what you shall see!”? The sneerers 
| would have us believe, that men are altogether unfit to 
; lead and to inspire confidence in others, unless they have 
i been schooled in the “ practical’? business of money- 
1 . . . . 
jmaking. For this, the smallest possible modicum of 
| brains, as every one knows, is sufficient. ‘Ah! but to 
'govern?’’ Well! To govern,—and to guide—What does 
' this require? Knowledge of men—knowledge of human 
/ nature—knowledge of history—wisdom and tact,—and 
above all, purity and nobility of character. These are 
the qualities which enable men to govern wisely, and 
which are requisite to inspire confidence on the part of 
the governed. Are the men who have taken the lead in 
this great social movement of the French people of this 
character? Look at them, and try to discover. They 
are not born legislators—they have not been destined 
from the cradle to be the wearers of coronets and the 
leviers of taxes—no seats in Parliament have been kept 
warm for them till they have got out of their teens and 
entered on the hereditary business of making laws and 
imposing taxes on a people: they have made their own 
positions—been for the most part the founders of their 
own honourable fortunes—are all industrious, many of 
them hard-working men—not owing their reputations to 
their great grandfathers, or to old Normans crumbled 
into dust long ago, but to themselves and themselves 
only. Is it not the best qualification to govern men, 
that man should have governed himself well, and thus 
shown his fitness to govern and guide others? 


“But most of them are mere writers!’ And are not 
our writers the men who lead the intelligence and direct 
the wisdom of the world? Are not these the heralds and 
pioneers of civilization—the watchers on the tower—the 
creators of opinion—the guides and true governors of 
men? What were England, what were France, but for 
their writers—their Shakespere, Racine, Johnson, Fene- 
lon, Milton, Saint Piérre, Gibbon, Cuvier, Newton, La 
Place, Bacon, Moliere, Scott, Chateaubriand? Were 
these men, of high and o’erarching intellect, less fitted 
to enact laws than lords of the red hand, whose pursuit 
was rapine and riot? Surely, the days of mere brute 
force are now passing away, and the age which recog- 
nizes in all things the power of intellect, will not longer 
refuse to recognize it in the enactment of laws for the 
guidance, the well-being, and happiness of all? We have 
been governed by warrior-legislation too long—’twere 
time that the more Christian doctrines of peace, love, 
benevolence, and intelligence, which the thinkers of the 
world have now spread abroad far and wide, were al- 
lowed greater room and opportunity for action! How 
much better for the peace and advancement of the hu- 
man race would it be, for instance, if the noble senti- 
ments of Lamartine could be carricd into effect, as ex- 
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pressed in the preface to his “‘ Receuillements Poetiques,”’ 
published but a few years ago. 

“Tt does not in the least concern me,’”’ he writes to a 
friend, ‘‘ to know on what poor and passing individuals 
has rested, for a short period, the controul of certain 
states; nor does it matter to futurity that such or such 
a year of the government of a certain little country called 
France, was distinguished by the consulate of such or 
sucha man. This concerns only his fame, or that of 
the historian. But it ¢s of importance to us to know 
whether the social world advances or retrogrades in its 
never-ceasing revolution; whether the education of the 
human race, hitherto so neglected or perverted, will be 
most rapidly promoted by liberty or by despotism; whe- 
ther the law will be the expression of the rights and the 
duties of all classes, or of the tyranny of the few; whe- 
ther human beings cannot be better governed by the 
principles of virtue, than compulsory force; whether 
we shall not at length be enabled to introduce into the 
political relations between men and their fellow citizens, 
and between neighbouring and distant nations, that divine 
principle of fraternity which descended from heaven to 

eearth, in order to destroy all servitude, and to sanctify 

all discipline; whether we cannot abolish legal murder; 
whether we cannot by degrees efface from the code of 
every nation that wholesale murder called War; whe- 
ther the whole race of man will not at. length be brought 
to consider themselves as one large family, and not as 
isolated, hostile bands: whether the holy liberty of con- 
science will not increase with the multiplied effulgence 
of the light of reason; and the character and the provi- 
dence of the Great Supreme, becoming from age to age 
better understood, will not become more influentially 
and profoundly adored, in word and in deed, in spirit 
and in truth. 

‘‘These are the considerations which most or alone 
concern us. Think you, that in such an epoch as the 
present, and surrounded by circumstances as problema- 
tical and mysterious, it is honourable to withdraw one- 
self from active life, in order to join some small knot of 
sceptics; and to say with Montaigne, What do I know? 
or, with the egotist, What does it concern me ?—No! 
When the Divine Judge shall, at the close of our short 
day on earth, summon us before the tribunal of our own 
consciences, neither our diffidence nor our weakness 
will be admitted as excuses for inaction. In vain shall 
we reply to Him, We were nothing; we could do nothing; 
we were but as a grain of sand. He will reply,—l 
placed before you, ere the time of probation had passed, 
the two scales, in which the human race would alter- 
nately be weighed; in the one was that which was good, 
in the other that which was evil. True, you were but 
as a grain of sand ; but who told you that that grain might 
not turn the scale on the right side? You were possessed 
of understanding to see and to comprehend this, and of 
conscience to choose the better part. You should have 
placed this grain of sand in one scale or the other. But 
you have suffered the winds to waft it away, and it has 
been profitable neither to you nor to your brethren.” 

Who is there, with heart so dead to the liveliest im- 
pulses of humanity, that does not wish for Lamuartine, 
Victor Hugo, and their fellows, the largest opportunity 
for carrying into effect such noble ideas of the true vo- 
cation and mission of enlightened man? 


> 
EPITAPH. 
By Esenezer E.iorr. 
Hen: lies a practiser of evil, 
Once able to instruct the devil : 


Tread, softly, then, ye foes of evil ! 
For who would wake Protection’s devil ? 




















SAW UP AND SAW DOWN. 
A TALE. 


Wer must have some new furniture, and that soon,” 
said a gentleman, taking a leisurely survey of the par- 
lours one morning, tooth-pick in hand. ‘‘I have been 
looking at my cousin Madison’s—very fine theirs ; really 
ours begins to look shabby, arkish !” 

‘“‘ How, father?” asked one of the three boys who 
followed him in the survey. 

‘* Arkish, my son, it looks as it were from the ark— 
quite out of date—we must have new.” 

‘*Not for the present, my dear,” observed a lady, ri- 


i sing from the breakfast table, and following on; “ this 


will answer for some time to come; it is hardly ten 
years old, and you know how handsome it was consi- 
dered then ?” 

“Yes, and do you remember how chicken-hearted 
you were—afraid it was beyond our means ?”’ said the 
gentleman, chuckling—but it looks old now, out of date, 
at least beside our cousin Madison’s.”” 

“Why make any one our standard?” asked his wife. 
** Look at these three boys to provide for,” as she pat- 
ted Phil’s curly pate. 

* Ah, we’ll look out for them, time enough for that,” 
he replied, as he complacently surveyed them; “ but 
we must not be too snug; something is due to our sta- 
tion ;”” upon which he drew himself up a little pom- 
pously, perhaps. 

“Yes, to support it with sufficient economy to lay up 
something for rainy days.” 

“Your rainy days, Jane! The weather will take care 
of itself,” he said, good-naturedly, going out of the 
room; then, thrusting his head into the door, added, 
‘*T will send the porter up with those things, if he is 
not too busy.” 

“Let the boys go, my dear,” besought the lady; 
‘here are Madison and Philip, who would give all the 
world for something to do.” 

“Yes, mother! yes, mother! let me go!’’ shouted 
the two. 

“No, no, let the porter do those things—cousin Ma- 
dison’s boys 

“Must not bea pattern for ours,’’ playfully inter- 
rupted the wife, placing her hand on his mouth. 

** But do you think it best for the boys to go?—they 
can’t bring it.” 

“Yes, father, yes! let us try; there’s nothing like 
trying, mother says,” eagerly declared the two. : 

“I see mother is for your working ; well, perhaps it 
is best, under all circumstances. Come with me ;” and 
so from his handsome parlours, departed Mr. Philip 
K——-—, my father, a rich merchant, as the world re- 
puted him, with his two eldest, Madison and Philip; 
pale, slender boys, of ten and eight years. ; 

Some time passedi away; and, although the subject of 
new furniture was frequently brought up, and cousin 
Madison Jones’s sufficiently commented upon, yet my 
mother never cordi:illy assented to its being bought— 
not needing it, to her, was synonymous with not buying 
it. 





At length, a few d'ays before Thanksgiving, a rocking- 
chair, in the newest and easiest style of twenty-five years 
ago, entered the fror it door, the precursor of a handsome 
set of furniture foi: the parlours. Our mother looked 
at it somewhat ungr: iciously, and drowned our exclama- 
tions by her silence.- —At dinner, when our father ap- 
peared, he threw hin iself into it saying,— — 

“Ah! Jane, this i3 just what I want this minute. I 
am shockingly tired.’ ” 
We looked at him, 

about his mouth, 
“Is it not easy?” 


and there was a strange paleness 


he asked, resting his head back, 
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and looking into my mother’s face, as if her full coin- | up a stout heart by whispering, “Jesus loves little chil- 


cal 
cidence of opinion were only needed to complete his en- | dren, he does, mother says so. Iam sure he does, mo- aie 
joyment. She smiled pleasantly, then pressed her hand | ther read it to me.” ee — liv 
upon his forehead.— What a world of authority in “ mother says so!’’ Oh! “08 





“*T fear you are not well,” she said, tenderly ; “ your 
head is very, very, hot.” 

My father was not well; he soon entered his cham- 
ber, and the next day, and next, and next, grew more 
sick. The three weeks which succeeded I shall never 
forget ;—dreary, dreary, dreary to me, the invalid boy, 
for I was deprived of my mother’s care and presence, 
always so necessary to me before. How keenly did I 
feel that nobody was like my mother; never having 
been able to engage in the active pursuits of my bro- 
thers. To sit by her side, with my little slate or pic- 
ture-book, was my chief delight. Sometimes I threa- 
ded her needle, or cut off an end, or sewed on patch- 
work, thankful for the little helps I might afford her. 
Now I was in the nursery, almost alone; my brothers 
occasionally came to amuse me, but, child as I was, 
I saw that their hearts were not there—they were 
thinking of sleds and snow-balls. Nancy was kind, but 
somehow Nancy had a world to do, whenI begged a 
story, or my squares wanted basting. You see I have 
not forgot the technicalities of sewing, despite the love 
of the musty law-books which line my office. 

Three weary weeks—weeks of anxiety and painful 
solicitude, and faithful devotion on my mother’s part, at 
the sick bed—but alas, skill, or medicine, or nursing, or 
prayer, availed nothing. My father was sinking! Madi- 
son and Philip were suffered to roam at large, a freedom 
which they enjoyed to the fullest extent. The servants 
went about on tip-toe, and whispered one to another. 
The doctor came oftener. Strange faces appeared now 
and then in the entry. I was left to take care of my- 
self until Nancy put me into the parlour, and bade me 
be a good boy. Soon a gentleman came in, and kindly 
taking me from the carpet, where I had sorrowfully 
laid down, placed me upon his knee, calling me “ poor 
little boy.”’ Cousin Madison Jones entered, and he so 
tall and big, who never spoke to little children, patted 
me on the arm, saying,— 

“Ah ! the poor little fellow; can’trealize it—no, no,” 
and then he suffered me to take in my own hand his 
cane, his Brazilian cane, with a dog’s head carved upon 
the top ; the cane which he had forbidden me even to 
touch. The cane pleased me but for a moment; then I 
looked up into their faces, to learn wherefore this ten- 
derness. I felt it meant something, a sad something, and 


mothers, say careful and judicious things, for yourwords || 


never die. 

Falling asleep, I dreamed of rolling off my bed, that 

I was tied up in a leg of my drawers, and somebody 
was going to dash me in pieces. With my heart beating 
and ready to break, I awoke. Silent, everything silent. 
**T will find my mother,” was the heroic, half-waking 
resolution, as I tumbled out of bed, with my poor lame 
foot. My father’s door was reached, beyond the long 
dark entry, and I crept in through the half-open door. 
By the pale lamp-light, I could see no one but a strange 
man on the bed-side. My heart fell; then I pushed a 
little farther in; on the other side of the bed sate the 
dear object of my nightsearch. ‘My mother! my mother! 
I did not ery it out, but my heart beat with delight. 
Softly I moved towards her. She sate down, with her 
face bent over the pillow; there was white all about, 
and her face was very white too.—She neither heard nox 
heeded me, but I had found her, reached her chair, and 
was actually holding on the rounds, when I heard a 
strange noise, a groan, a deep hard breathing, which 
frightened me. 

“Tt’s all over,” whispered the man. 

My mother’s head dropped upon the pillow, and she 
sobbed in agony. It was the chamber of death. | 
clung to her knee :—‘‘ Mother, dear mother!”’ I whis- 
pered, something between joy and sorrow, and terror ; 
‘do let me stay with you.” She looked around, then 
taking me up, clasped me convulsively to her bosom, 
while her tears scalded my cheeks. ' 

“My poor, fatherless boy! Oh God! thy will be 
done ! thy will be done !”’ she exclaimed, as she laid her 
cold, wet cheek upon my forehead. 

“ Dear, dear mother, I love you!’ was all that I knew 
of the language of comfort. Then when exhausted and 
sinking under the weight of grief and weariness, they 
put her to bed and would take me away from her, I 
prayed them to let me lie by her side; “I would be 
still, I would not breathe.” 

“Let the child come,” she said to those who would 
have thrust me back into the trundle-bed. She opened 
her arms, and I nestled close into her bosom, showing 
my sympathies by kissing her night-gown, when I could 
not approach her face without disturbing her, and by 
grasping her arm and ejaculating ‘mother, dear mo- 


























instinctively called for my mother. ther !’? Amid her tears and broken prayers I fell asleep, 
“ Poor little fellow, your mother can’t come to you,” | I have always thought since that painful and dreadful 
said the gentleman, gently laying my head upon his | night, a tie seemed to link me to my mother unlike my 
bosom. brothers, nearer and dearer. My heart, little though it ped 
“I wish I could see my mother,” I whispered with | was, had been closest to hers in the darkest hour. ol 
a choking in my throat. Sad days followed; sad to my mother, sad to my bro- ol 
“ Your mother, child! no! don’t ask for your mother | thers, as they began to realize in the funeral pomp and i 
she don’t want to see you,” declared Mr. Madison Jones, | procession, the affliction which had befallen them ; no | bl: 
stopping in his walk across the room, with a stern and | sadder to me, than the days when I lived alone in the th 
chiding look. Netwithstanding the: choking in the nursery. Now I could sit by her side and look, when I || pa 
throat, and a blur on the eyes, I resolutely rubbed my | would, up into her pale, sad face. é : | 
little thin hands across my eyes, aiid said rapidly to “You have a great responsibility, certainly, the bring- an 
myself, “‘I must try to be a man, m other says; I must | ing up of your three boys,” said a friend who came to | a 
not cry—no Johnny must not cry;”’ it was a hard] pay my mother a visit of sympathy; “but it is not as | th 
struggle, but Johnny did not ery ; he lay patiently and | though you had not enough to do with,”’ contrasting the | on 
sorrowfully in the gentleman’s arms. luxuries about us with her own narrow home. | | 
That night Nancy undressed and pu tme in my trundle} “I do not know how that will be,’ answered my mo-_ |} 4 
bed, scarcely speaking, nor did she: stop to hear my | ther with a sigh; a prophetic sigh it proved to be. _ | « 
prayers, nor did mother come in to give me her gdod-| The next painful scene hastened on, an examination 
night kiss, as she always had. Wh at fears filled my | of my father’s affairs and settling his estate. No will was | an 
little bosom. I was awed and fright ened by the strange | discovered, nor was his reason granted long enough to | 
stillness of every-thing and every-b: ody. I tossed rest- | say anything regarding a future provision for his family. i 
lessly about. I talked aloud to kee p myself company. | On the last night it was said he attempted to speak, and fo 
I said my prayers over and over ag ain, to comfort my | looked with unutterable sorrow upon my mother; but ; , gr 
heart and keep up my courage. When, at last, it} what laid upon his mind his lips in vain tried to reveal. is 
| seemed as if my mother even had f exsaken me, I kept| It was not long before Mr. Madison Jones, who admi- ' 
| - 
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should be; that it was just as he always said; Philip 


be; his family would be left poor, left to come upon 
their friends! ”’ 
results when they appeared; it is not every one who is 
thus gifted. : 

At last it came out naked enough, that my father was 
a bankrupt. We were poor, absolutely poor, but for a 
small sum belonging to my mother, and secured to her 
in a marriage contract. Its interest had never been 
touched, and so it amounted to something, but little 
enough upon which to bring up three boys. Rich rela- 
tions we had but one, Mr. Madison Jones, and he only a 
cousin of my father; a rich cousin, who prided himselt 
upon his money, aud valued other people by the same 
standard. 

And now what was my mother to do? The moment 
she knew the actual state of things she began to act. 
Would she open a boarding-house, that genteel and un- 
certain alternative for poor gentlewomen? If possible, 
no; her time must be given to her boys. 

Would she move into the quarter of that sma'l tene- 
ment in a back street, behind cousin Madison s, and 
take in sewing, letting her eldest live half of his time ai 
his namesake’s, and sending the youngest to his giand- 
—* or could she not manage to keep them all with 

ery 

“That neighbourhood is so bad for the boys; and be- 
sides, there is no yard fur them to work in, ’ argued my 
mother. 

“A yard! What do you want a yard for?’ asked 
cousin Madison testily. 

“Then they can play a great deal with our boys, anc 
often take their meals with us. Every little helps,’ 
added Mrs. C.usin Madison. My mother thanked her 
but inwardly begged to be excused from too great w 
amalgamation of the boys. She said she would tak: 
time to think, and endeavour to place herself in a situ- 
ation for the best good of her sons. 

Behold us then, in four months’ time, at home in « 
village, five miles from 3 a village of which mx 
mother knew very little, except its neat, well-ordere: 
appearance, and its excellent clergyman. A “‘ cottage’ 
presents too many poetical associations to indicate truly 
our new dwelling. It was a simple one-story house, anc 
had been yellow; somewhat unpromising without per- 
haps, but within it had two nice chambers in the aitic 
a pleasant sitting-room, bed rvom, and kitchen. li: 
chief attraction to my mother was a small barn and i 
large yard, a part of which, behind the house, seemec 
to have been the remams of a garden, by some early oc 
cupant; straggling currant bushes were discovered 
among the grass, and sume stinted gooseberries in th: 
corners. A small farm was on one side, and Mr. Giles’: 
great hay-field on the other; the sparks and coals of 
blacksmith’s shop opposite, the blue sky above u., witl 
the sun-rising and sun-setting all in sight, and gree 
pastures almost within a stone’s throw. 

We were scarcely settled, when Mr. Madison Jone 
and a gentleman rode out to see us. My mother wa 
absent but soon to return. Meanwhile they surveye: 
the premises; then coming in they sat down. I was i 
my litile chair, surrounded with playthings. Regardin; 
me as a plaything too, they talked freely. 

*«This big yard! what’s it for?’’ said Mr. Madison 
“ T should like to know what Jane wanted it for ?”’ 

** Better taken snug little rooms in town,” joined hi: 
companion. : 

‘She says it is for the boys. What d> they want o 
a big yard? They take care of it! They work! I neve: 
found boys goud fur anything yet. ‘There are my foui 
great boys; of what use are they to me! All they wan. 
is to be waited upon. She has missed it, or I am mis 





Cuousin Madison was famous for seeing | opinions were not long concealed. 





| 
nistered on the estate, began to utter short and signifi- taken; but women must have their own way! Women 


cant growls, that “ things were no better than they | 
| dison Jones, unheeding the little lame boy, who devour- 


lived too fast; yes, he knew from the first how it would | ed every word he said. 


have no judgment! ” So commented our cousin, Mr. Ma- 


Cousin Madison’s 
“That big yad, 
What in the 


By and bye my mother appeared. 


Jane, that’s going to be a trouble to you. 
name of common sense is it for?” 

“For the boys,” she answered as undisturbed as pos- 
sible. ‘* You see the part which runs behind the house 
was a garden once. I hope to have it a garden aguin, as 
it will employ the boys.” 

‘Employ the money, Jane! It will be nothing but an 
expense; gardens cost, Jane.—What can boys du? De- 
pend upon it, you won’t get much work out of them. 
Look at mine!’ I dare say she did, as I venture to 
say she had many times before, which fortified her in 
her present position. 

We had been at our new home quite a fortnight. when 
our oldest came to us. He had been at Mr. Madison 
Jones’s nearly ever since our father’s death, somewhat 
against my mother’s better judgment, which unaveid- 
able circumstances seemed for atime to control. It 
was a chilly April twilight when he arrived. Mv mother 
ran to welcome him, and “Oh, Maddv! Maddy!” 
shouted forth my lips; but Maddy walked unmovedly 
in, and, planting himse!f with his back to the fire, and 
his cap in his hand, took his first impression. Our little 
sitting room certainly looked the picture of comfort; a 
neat book-case reflected a bright blaze from the oppo- 
-ite side of the room, a table with a green cloth occupied 
‘he centre, and a few valuables rescued from the sale 
adorned the room. Madison did not seem to know whe- 
iher to sutter himself to be pleased or not. 

“Where is Philip ?”’ he at length asked. A stirring 
tep was heard in the back entry, upon which Phi:ip 
»pened the door, with a log in his hand. 

‘Finished, mother! finished the pile. Oh, Maddy!” 
he exclaimed, with unexpected delight, 

“ Finished what!’ asked the eldest, with some indi- 
cations of interest. 

“Finished splitting and piling my wood,”’ answered 
Phil. 

‘Do you split and pile?” 

“ Yes, I hope so,” answered Phil, as if he had always 
lone it. 

“TI shan’t,”’ declared Madison, with an ungracious- 
ness aliogether uncalled for. 

“Then you don’t belong to our hive,” said Phil, 
doutly, as he laid on the log. ‘ You may go back to 
Mr. Jones’s.”? My mother was preparing tea. 

*T shan’t like here, I knuw I shan’t,” said Madison 
izain after a pause: “it is not a bit like cousin Madi- 

on’s, or our other house. Cousin Madisun don’t like it 
either.” 

‘| like it,”? said Philip, ‘ because it has a barn and 
such a big yard ; and perhaps we shall have a cow some 
ime or other.” 

“Yes, a beautiful bossy,” said I, “just like Mr. 
Giles’s. 

‘* Who'll take care of it?’ asked Madison. 

You or I,”’ said Phil, ‘‘ one of us.” 

‘IT shan’t,” declared Madison, ‘t Mr. Jones’s boys 
lon’t have to work. Mr. Jones says it is high time to 
vork when we are men; that we must take all the plea- 
ue we can when we are young, frolic, and have good 
imes.”” 

My mother looked anxiously, but still said nothing 
Philip and I were conscious of being damped, decidedly 
o. At supper, Madison wished he had a taste of bread 
ind milk; he thought people in the country always had 
read and milk. 

‘When we have a cow, we can have a plenty,” said 


Phil. 
“ And when will that »e?” asked Madison petulantly. 
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“Just as soon as my sons can earn one,”’ answered 
my mother. ‘‘ You know that whatever we get, we get 
with our own hands now. When shall you earn a cow, 
boys?”’ she asked in an inspiring tone, just as if we 
could if we tried. 

“* Ask Mr. Jones to give us one,”’ said Madison. 

“We don’t want any one to help us when we can 
help ourselves, mother says,” cried Philip, ‘and, mo- 
ther, we will try and earn a cow—get it our very 
selves;’’ upon which his black eyes sparkled with in- 
terest, in contemplation of the effort. 

That evening, for the first time since my father’s 
death, did she collect her family about her, without the 
absence of one member or the intrusien of a visitor. 
She began to speak of it, but her voice grew husky, and 
Isaw a glistening in her eye. Instinctively my hand 
was within hers. ‘Then she turned over the leaves of 


the great Bible, and arose to go to another part of the | 


room. She came back calmed. ‘‘ My sons,” she said, 
cheerfully, ‘* we have a dear little home here, and it will 
be a very happy home, if you all strive to make it so; 
yes, and you must help to support it too; you have all 
something to do; little by little, day by day, use your 
hands to work out some good and useful ends, for your 
mother and for each other; are you not ready to?”’ she 
asked inspiringly, and looking at each of us with her 
large, earnest eyes. 

“Yes, mother,” responded Philip quickly, “ yes, 
mother, we have got to do, haven’t we.”’ 

“To do and never flinch,” said our mother with 
great emphasis; ‘‘ never fall back, never grumble, never 
regret, when your duty is plain before you, boys.” 

“But when it is hard?” said Madison, looking down 
at his feet. 

‘* Have more courage then, must we not, mother? I 
always remember you told me so a great while ago, when 
I went to school in a snow-storm,” said Philip, looking 
up with fire in his eye; you said, ‘courage, Philip! 
brave it out! don’t be afraid of a snow-storm!’ then I 
was not, mother.” 


(To be continued. ) 


ie 


A SPRING SONG. 
By Epwarp Yovt. 


Lavp the first spring daisies; 

Chaunt aloud their praises; 

Send the children up 

To the high hill’s top; 

Tax not the strength of their young hands 

To increase your lands. 

Gather the primroses; 

Make handfuls into posies ; 

Take them to the little girls who are at work in mills: 

Pluck the violets blue,— 

Ah, pluck not a few! 

Knowest thou what good thoughts from Heaven the 
violet instils ? 


Give the children holidays, 

(And let these be jolly days) 

Grant freedom to the children im: this joyous spring: 
Better men, hereafter, 

Shall we have, for laughter 

Freely shouted to the woods, till: all the echees ring. 
Send the children up 

To the high hill’s top, 

Or deep into the wood’s recesses, 

To woo Spring’s caresses. 


| 

| See, the birds together, 

| In this splendid weather, 

' Worship God,—(for He is God of birds as well as men); 
| And each feathered neighbour 

| Enters on his !abour,— 

| Sparrow, robin, redpole, finch, the linnet and the wren. 
; As the year advances, 

Trees their naked branches 

| Clothe, and seek your pleasure in their green apparel. 

| Insect and mild beast 

! Keep no Lent, but feast ; 

Spring breathes upon the earth, and their joy is increased. 
And the rejoicing birds break forth in one loud carol. 


Ah, come and woo the spring ; 

| List to the birds that sing; 

Pluck the primroses; pluck the violets; 

Pluck the daisies, 

Sing their praises ; 

Friendship with the flowers some noble thought begets. 

Come forth and gather these sweet elves, 

(More witching are they than the fays of old.) 

Come forth and gather them yourselves, 

Learn of these gentle flowers, whose worth is more than 
gold. 


Come, come into the wood; 

Pierce into the bowers 

Of these gentle flowers, 

Which, not in solitude, 

Dwell, but with each other keep society; 
And, with a simple piety, 

Are ready to be woven into garlands for the good. 
Or, upon summer earth, 

To die, in virgin worth, 

Or to be strewn before the bride, 

And the bridegroom, by her side. 


Come forth on Sundays ; 

Come forth on Mondays; 

Come forth on any day; 

Children, come forth, to play :— 

Worship the God of Nature in your childhood ; 
Worship Him at your tasks with best endeavour ; 
Worship Him in your sports; worship Him ever; 
Worship Him in the wildwood ; 

Worship Him amidst the flowers ;— 

In the green-wood bowers; 

Pluck the buttercups, and raise 

Your voices in His praise. 


—in 


THE MEMOIRS OF DR. CHANNING. 





By Parke Gopwin. 
| 
New York, April, 1848. 
| My Dear Friends. 
| Through the kindness of the editor, I am 
ut in possession of early proof-sheets of a Memoir of 
| the late Dr. William Ellery Channing. I have been so 
much delighted and improved by the perusal of the 
volumes, and the subject in itself is so interesting, that 
Tam tempted to put a notice of the work before your 
| readers in advance of the publication of it in England. 
Dr. Channing was, beyond all question, the most ad- 
‘vanced American mind of his day; he has done more 
| perhaps to influence the opinions of an important part of 
| this country than any other man; and he still lives in that 
. series of noble and beautiful writings which have given 
! him rank with the greatest writers of the age. He was 
the friend of every good work; his character partook 
: of a lofty and almost ideal purity ; while his intellect 
‘ 
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| port, he beautifully alludes to the influences which his 
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was one of the brightest and noblest order. His aim 
from his earliest years was to imbue himself with the 


spirit of Jesus Christ, and his whole life was a struggle | 


after higher Christian excellence for himself, and the 
diffusion of Christian principles among mankind. He 
had a despotic consciousness of duty, but at the same 
time was kind, gentle, and full of love for all men. In 


the expression of his sympathies he was as universal as | 


he was ardent and bold. The poor slave, the toil-worn 
labourer, the criminal victim of bad social institutions, 
and the despoiled and oppressed of all lands, were the 
objects of his unwearied benevolence. Yet his was not 
the mere benevolence of a soft and sentimental amiabi- 
lity. He was wise as well as good: cautious and con- 
siderate as well as brave; and a stern rebuker of wrong 
even while his heart bled for the wrong-doer. Never 
had the cause of human rights,—in all its various bear- 
ings, a more strenuous and indomitable defender. He 
never hesitated to act or speak when freedom was in 
danger. But especially he valued intellectual freedom. 
His words in its behalf were always thunder-claps which 
shoox the whole trembling world. 

It is to be expected that the memoir of such a man 
will be full ofinterest and instruction. Yet the narrative 
does not abound in any very exciting incidents. His inter- 
nal life was mainly confined to his closet and his pulpit. 
The events of it, though of course he was at all times 


keenly sensitive of what was going on about him in the | 


world, were neither romantic nor startling, nor varied. 
But his was still a gloriously full life. He lost nota 
day, except through inherited feebleness and disease, 
for every hour was consecrated to some great thought or 
work. His nature was open on all sides, and all the 
circumstances of his being were made to contribute to 
his growth in goodness and truth. Tow, then, can such 
a life fail to be interesting? If, as the wise man of 
old has told us, ‘‘ He that controlleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city,”” why should not the history 
of the progress of a great and good mind, be infinitely 
more interesting than narratives of the movements of 
armies, or the changes of states? It is the inward 
thought and principle which produces these tremen- 
dous outward revolutions which excite so much of the 
world’s attention. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that these memoirs 
could not be prepared by a more competent biographer. 
Mr. William Henry Channing, the nephew, worthily 
wears the mantle of his distinguished relative. With 
quite as much intellectual power, he has equal moral 
disinterestedness and beauty, and is therefore well qua- 
lified to appreciate the noble characteristics of the De- 
parted. But standing ashe does upon more positive 
grounds of social science than were known when Dr. 
Channing formed his convictions, he is able to carry 
out the mere aspirations of the latter into fixed and defi- 
nite principles. He surveys the whole field of his 
uncle’s “being and doing,” from a high vantage- 
ground, and is consequently empowered to speak in- 
telligently as well as fearlessly of all the bearings and 
tendencies of the life he records. One less intelligent 
and less fearless, in the present state of human opinion, 
might have omitted or slurred over, those grand utter- 
ances of confidence and hope in man’s social future, 
which as now givenin Dr. Channing’s trumpet-tones 
breathe new life into our hearts. Neither on the ques- 
tion of Slavery nor of Social Reform has the biogra- 
pher anything to conceal. Some of the professed fol- 
lowers of Dr. Channing will know what this means! 

Dr. Channing was born on the 7th of April, 1780, at 
Newport in Rhode Island. The place is remarkable for 
the beauty and grandeur of its scenery, which seems to 
have awaked his sensibilities at a very early age. Late 
in life, in an address delivered before the people of New- 


| birth-place had in the formation of his mind. He 
| gaid,— 


I must bless God for the place of my nativity; for as my 
| mind unfolded, I became more and more alive to the beautiful 
| Scenery which now attracts strangers to our island. My first 
| liberty was used in roaming over the neighbouring fields and 
| shores; and amid this glorious nature that love of liberty 
sprang up, which has gained strength within me to this hour. 
| L early received impressions of the great and the beautiful, 
; Which I believe have had no small influence in determining my 
modes of thought and habits of life. In this town I pursued 
|for atime my studies of theology. I had no professor or 
| teacher to guide me; but I had two noble places of study. One 
| was yonder beautiful edifice, now so frequented and so useful as 
a public library, then so deserted, that I spent day after day, 
| and sometimes, week after week amidst its dusty volumes, with- 
| out interruption from a single visitor. The other place was 
| yonder beach, the roar of which has so often mingled with the 
| worship of this place, my daily resort, dear to me in the sun- 
| shine, still more attractive in the storm. Seldom do I visit it 
| now without thinking of the work which there, in the sight of 
that beauty, in the sound of those wayes, was carried on in my 
soul. No spot on earth has helped to form me so much as that 
| beach. There I lifted up my voice in praise amidst the tempest 
There, softened by beauty, I poured out my thanksgiving and 
| contrite confessions. There, in reverential sympathy with the 
mighty power around me, I became conscious of power within. 
| There struggling thoughts and emotions broke forth, as if 
| moved to utterance by nature’s eloquence of the winds and 
waves. There began a happiness surpassing all worldly plea- 
sures, all gifts of fortune—the happiness of communing with 
the works of God. I believe that the worship, of which I have 
this day spoken, was aided in my own soul by the scenes in 
which my early life was passed. 


His ancestors on both sides appear to have been per- 
sons of decided character and ability; his maternal 
grandfather in particular from whom he inherited many 
‘of his noblest qualities. Even as a child, Dr. Chan- 
ning was distinguished for his benevolence and serious 
| qualities, and in his as in so many other cases, “ the 
child was father of the man.” He began to preach 
almost as soon as he could talk, gathering his circle of 
admirers from his brothers and sisters, «nd little play- 
fellows. They say, that at first he did not take to 
learning, and was considered somewhat dull, but that 
once initiated into books, he studied with great eager- 
ness and'rapidity. His first teacher was an old and ri- 
gid dame who was in the habit of imparting her in- 
structions to her more refractory pupils by means of a 
long pole with which she could reach from one end of 
the school-room to the other, and from her he learned 
more than she perhaps intended to teach—the odious- 
ness of all tyranny. It is characteristic, too, that 
almost the first sermon he heard—one of the old-fash- 
ioned brimstone sort,—filled him with the most awful 
apprehensions ; but as his father and others went qui- 
etly about their business, in spite of all its dread and 
fiery denunciations, he soon came to the conclusion that 
what the preacher had said could not be true. 

At the university, (Harvard) Channing was known 
as one of the best scholars of the class. He was a con- 
stant attendant upon the literary clubs of the institu- 
tion, and generally took the lead, both as a speaker and 
writer. Questions growing out of the French Revolu- 
tion then divided the people of this country, and in 
common with most of the New Englanders, he was fil- 
led with violent and exaggerated Anti-French prejudi- 
ces. But these were to some extent corrected, after he 
left college, by a residence in Richmond, Virginia, whi- 
ther he went in the capacity of private tutor to the 
Randolph family. Out of the atmosphere of New 
England, and especially by the presence and conversa- 
tion of such a man as Marshall, afterwards Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, he found that there were al- 
ways two sides to a question. He never, however, 
seems to have wholly freed himself from what I con- 
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sider the very narrow views of politics, which prevail 
at “the East.’ His position and his time of life both 
inclined him to study, while. at Richmond, and his dis- 
cursions into the fields of literatureand philosophy, were 
varied and incessant. Yet he was not happy. He had 
few friends to sympathise with, and no active persuits to 
rescue him from the Werterism which all young men 
take, as children take the measles, with more oi less se- 
verity. His letters at this period are quite sentimental 
and doleful,—though Channing’s was too hopeful and 
religious a nature to remain long in the melancholy re- 
gion. His native good sense too, led him into healthier 
views of his duties. Here his mind first awakened to 
the dreadful effects of slavery. 

When Channing returned to his home, he chose the 
ministry for his profession, and entered upor the studies 
necessary to prepare him for the pulpit, at the Divinity 
School in Cambridge, with extraordinary ardour and per- 
severance. The struggles of his mind for greater purity, 
insight, and disinterestedness, begun at Richmond, were 
continued during the whole of this period, with painful 
intensity. His health had been impaired, and he was 
at the same time what we might call a victim of con- 
science. His yearnings afier a deeper truth and holi- 
ness than were to be foundin the theologies of the day— 
or in any theology but that of the great gospel of Worx 
—gave him no rest. It was only in the most entire self- 
surrender and consecration to God, that he found even 
temporary peace. No saint on the Catholic calender 
could have made a more unreserved devotion of himself 
to Heaven. 

But unlike many of the aforesaid saints. Dr. Channing’s 
piety was not satisfied with a solitary and contemplative 
devotion. Called to officiate as pastor to the Federal 
Street Church in Boston, he was soon absorbed in the 
more active duties of his profession. Much of his time. 
of course, was taken up in the preparation of his ser- 
mons, but he was not forgetful of the interests of the 
poor. He was then twenty-four years of age, but in 
spite of his youth and physical weakness, he drew about 
him speedily a large congregation, comprising many of 
the most cultivated people of the city. His learning, 
and the chaste beauty of his style captivated these, 
while his sincerity, his simplicity, and his enthusiasm, 
charmed the humbler sort, Every year of his ministra- 
tion added to his power and his popularity; his mind 
grew clearer as it grew mature; while active beneficence 
gave him a deepening interest in all that concerned the 
condition and progress of society. Yet his success as 
a preacher did not lessen his humility, and, as his bio- 
grapher observes, it was almost unconsciously to him- 
self that he became an authority amongst men. The 
following sketch of his manner as a preacher, though 
long, will doubtless be agreeable to your readers :— 


And now let us go, on some Sunday morning, to the meeting- 
house in Federalestreet, and hear ourselves this wonderfu 
preacher. The doors are crowded; and as we enter, we sec 
that there are but few vacant seats, and that the owners of the 
pews are hospitably welcoming strangers, whom the sexton is 
conducting up the aisles. There is no excitement in the audi 
ence, but deep, calm expectation. With a somewhat rapid anc 
an elastic step, a person small in stature, thin and pale, anc 
carefully enveloped, ascends the pulpit stair. Itis he, Fora 
moment, he deliberately and benignantly surveys the large con 
gregation, as if drinking in the infiuence of so many huma 
beings ; and then, laying aside his outer garments, and puttin 
on the black silk gown, he selects the hymn and passage fron 
Scripture, and taking his seat, awaits in quiet contemplation th« 
time for commencing the service, What impresses us now, it 
his appearance, is its exceeding delicacy, refinement, and spi- 
ritualized beauty. In the hollow eye, the sunken cheeks, anc 
the deep lines around the mouth, the chronic debility of man: 
years has left an ineffaceable impress. But on the polisher 
brow, with its rounded temples, shadowed by one falling lock, 
aod on the beaming countenance, there hovers a serenity which 
seems to brighten the whole head with a halo. 


| The voluntary on the organ has been played, the opening in- 
| vocation has been offered by the assistant in the pulpit, and the 
| choir and congregation have joined in singing the first hymn ; 
—and now he rises, and spreading out his arms, says,—*‘ Let 
us unite in prayer.” What a welcome to near communion 
with the Heavenly Father is there in the tremulous tenderness 
of that invitation! This isa solemn reality, and no formal 
rite, tohim. The Infinite ishere, around all, within all. What 
awful, yet confiding reverence, what relying affection, what 
profound gratitude, what unutterable longing, what conscious- 
ness of intimate spiritual relationship, what vast anticipations 
of progressive destiny, inspire these few, simple, measured, 
most variously modulated words! Tow the very peace of hea- 
ven seems to enter and settle down upon the hushed assem- 
bly! 

There follows a pause and perfect silence for afew moments, 
which the spirit feels its need of, that it may reassume its self- 
control and power of active thought. And now the Bible is 
opened ; the chapter to be read is the fifteenth of the Gospel of 
Jobn. The grand announcement is spoken, the majestic claim 
is made,—‘ I am the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 
mun.” How often we have heard these sentences ! and yet did 
we ever before begin to know their exhaustless wealth of mean- 
ing? What depth, volume, expressiveness in those intona- 
tions! “That my joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full.” Yes, O most honoured brother! now we have 
gained a glimpse of the rich life of thy godlike disinterested- 
ness. We shall be, indeed, thy ‘‘ friends,” ‘* when we love one 
another as thou didst love us.” Itis enough. No mere rhe- 
torician, however trained and skilful, could have made these 
words so penetrating in pathetic sweetness, so invigorating in 
unbounded hope. ‘the very smile and hand of the Saviour 
seem to have been upon us in blessing and power. Every em- 
phasis and inflection of the reader was fraught with his own 
experience. The saying is no longer a mystical metaphor to 
us,—‘*If a man love me, my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him and make our abode with him!” for the fact is 
illustrated before our eyes. The hymnisread. What melody! 
what cadence? The tone may be too prolonged, and too uhdu- 
lating the accent; but we can never, never forget those lines, 
In many a distant scene of doubt and fear, of trial and temp- 
tation, their music will come vibrating through the inner chams 
bers of our hearts, and, at the sound, our bosom-sins will dis- 
appear, ** awed by the presence’’ of the ‘ Great Invi-ible.” 

The singing is over. ‘The hearts of the hearers are attuned. 
The spirit of the preacher bas already pervaded them, and 
softened them to harmony. It is the ‘*new commandment” of 
which he is to discourse. Ile begins by pourtraying the overe 
flowing sympathy with which Jesus forgot his own impending 
sufferings, in his desire to cheer the little band so soon to be 
seattered. We are there with them in the upper chamber; we 
ire bathed in the flood of benignity ; can we ever be faithless 
0 this most lovely and all-loving friend? Thence passing out- 
wards, he lays open before us the universal humanity of the Son 
of Man made Son of God, till we see that the fulness of the 
Spirit in him, his oneness with the Father, was his pure and 


ublime self-sacrifice might fit the Christ to be the abiding me- 
diator between heaven and earth, the ruler over the ages to in- 
roduce among mankind the kingdom of God. What affection- 
ite devotion, what adoring reverence, what quick discrimina- 
ion, what delicate perception, what vividness, characterized 
his sketch of the Master! Thus ends the first branch of the 
sermon. And now he is to assure us, all selfish, immersed in 
he busy anxieties of life, habitually incased in prejudices and 
sonventionality, as we may be, that this spirit of unlimited bro- 
cherly kindness is the only befitting spirit for any man, for every 
nan,—that we are encoureged to aspire after it, that we can 
ittain to it, that we are Christians only in the measure in which 
t sanctifies us. How carefully he meets and disarms objections! 
iow calmly he removes all fear of .undue enthusiasm! how de- 
iiberate and definite does he make the statement of his p1oposi- 
ions! The sound sense and judgment of the speaker strike us 
1ow as much as his devout earnestness did before. There is noe 
thing vague, dreamy, extravagant in this cool reasoner. Gra- 
lually he awakens the memory and conscience of his hearers, 
ind reveals to them, from their own observation and experience, 
with a terrible distinctness of contrast, what the professed Chris- 
cians of Christendom actually are. There are no expletives, no 
fulminations, no fanatical outpourings. But the small figure di- 
ates,—the luminous grey eye now flashes with indignation, now 
softens in pity,—and the outstretched arm and clenched hand 





rerlect benevolence,—iill we begin to apprehend how such a , 
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are lifted in sign of protest and warning, as the wrongs which 
man inflicts on man are presented with brief but glowing out- 
lines. How the accidental honours of the so-called great flutter 
like filthy rags, and crumble into dust, as the meanness of arbi- 
trary power and worldly ambition is exposed! How the down- 
trodden outcasts rise up in more than royal dignity, as the in- 
trinsie grandeur of man reveals itself through their badges of 
ignominious servitude! The preacher now enlarges upon the 
greatness of man; he shows how worthy every human being is 
of love, for his nature, if not for his character. Sin and degra- 
dation are made to appear unspeakably mournful, when mea- 
sured by the majestic innate powers, the celestial destiny ap- 
pointed to the most débased; every spirit becomes venerable to 
us, as heir of God and coheir of Christ, as the once lost but now 
found, the once dead but now living, the prodigal yet dearly 
loved child of the Heavenly Father. And as our gaze wanders 
over the congregation, in kindling or tearful eyes, in pallid or 
flushed cheeks, in smiling or firm-sct lips of many a hearer, is 
displayed the new resolve just registered in the will, to lead a 
truly manly life, by consecrating one’s self to the divine work of 
raising all men upright in the image of God. 

‘*A brief petition and benediction end the service; and after 
a few warm pressures of the hand, and mutual congratulations 
that such a sermon has been heard, the congregation disperses. 
If this is the first time we have listened to the preacher, we 
walk home through the thronged streets, we look upon our fel- 
low-men, we tread the earth, we breathe the air, we fecl the 
sunshine, with a new consciousness of life. This hour has been 
an era in existence. Never again can we doubt God’s love, dis- 
believe in Chrisi, despond tor ourselves, despise our fellows,— 
never again sigh over the drudgery, the tameness, the tantaliz- 
ing disappointments of this workday world. How solemn in 
grandeur, how unspeakably magnificent, how wonderful, how 
fresh with beauty and joy, open now before us the present lot, 
the future career of man! This sketch may seem to some read- 
ers extravagant, but it will be thought, on the other hand, tame 
and cold by those who in memory recall the reality which it so 
faintly resembles.”—Memoir, pp. 289—294. 


I cannot follow Dr. Channing through ail the details 
of his life, nor refer to those beautiful domestic traits 
which so endeared him to his family and friends. Suf- 
fice it to say, that in every relation he sought to exem- 
plify the great ideal of Jesus Christ. But what I wish 
to remark upon is, the growing interest which Dr. Chan- 
ning manifested to the very close of his life in all the 
great social reforms of the age. With these, of course, 


the larger part of the volumes before us is taken up.. 


His almost unintermitted ill health did not allow him to 
take any active part in the national movements of re- 
form, but his mind was always busy in furthering the 
noblest schemes of good to man. Regarding Christianity, 
not as a means of saving the world from the punishment 
of sin hereafter, so much as an agency for removing sin 
and the causes of sin here, he held it to be the highest 
duty of the Christian miuister, as of every man, to strive 
to introduce the broadest principles of Christian love into 
every relation of society. This was his great and lead- 
ing thought; and for forty years he laboured through 
pamphlets, books, letters, and the pulpit to impress thi- 
thought upon the world. Love was with him the high- 
est attribute of God—the noblest attainment of the hu- 
man soul. And it was for this reason, that he pro- 
claimed so earnestly the dignity of man. He was, 
therefore, most strenuously opposed to war, and all the 
infernal manifestations of evil passion inseparable from 
war; he was opposed to that hideous and detestable 
form of oppression, human slavery, and at the hazard 
of his reputation, protested against it on every occasion, 
and with a burning zeal he laboured too to eradicate the 
desolating vice of intemperance, and was fertile in plans 
for arresting its destructive triumphs. He was the con- 
stant advocate of popular education, endeavoured to 
extend its benefits to all classes, and to improve its 
means and discipline, both in common schools and the 
higher seats of learning; the ministry to the poor ex- 
cited his most anxious solicitude and sympathy, while 
he ever encouraged by his words and presence the esta- 


tee 





blishment of scientific and literary institutions for the 
benefit of the working classes. 

But Dr. Channing’s charities were not confined to 
these various practical methods of social improvement. 
He was too close an observer of events, too profound a 
student of history, too logical a thinker, too benevolent 
and brave a man, to rest satisfied with such imperfect 
and inadequate attempts to raise his fellow men. He 
soon came to feel that the evils of modern society could 
not be removed by any mere alleviations,—that, on the 
other hand, society itself required a radical modification. 
The gradual growth of his convictions, in this respect, 
are admirably traced by the biographer. It seems that 
when a youth, during his residence at Richmond, he 
was already dreaming of that Perfect Communal Society, 
which has formed the early aspiration of so many men 
of genius, and which was the first organization of the 
Christian Church. He then believed in a community of 
property, and the abolition of all distinctions among 
men. Time, however, corrected the errors of his intel- 
lect, though it never extinguished the ardour of his 
hope. Says the memoir:— 


‘His thoughts were continually becoming concentrated more 
and more upon the terrible problem of Pauperism, befo'e which 
the benevolence of all civilized states stands paralyzed and 
aghast; and he saw more clearly each year that what the times 
demanded was that the axe should be laid at the very root of 
ignorance, temptation, and strife, by substituting for the present 
unjust and unequal distribution of the privi'eges of life some 
system of cordial, respectful, brotherly co-operation.” 


In 1841, Dr. Channing wrote thus to a friend who was 
engaged in establishing a “ Fraternal Community.” 


“Your ends, ohjects, seem to me important. I see, I feel, the 
great evils of our present social state. The flesh predominates 
over the spirit, the animal over the intellectual and moral life. 
The consciousness of the worth of the human soul, of what man 
was made to be, is almost wholly lost; and in this ignorance all 
our social relations must be mournfully defective, and the high- 
est claims of man very much overlooked. I earnestly desire to 
witness some change, by which the mass of men may be released 
from their present anxious drudgery, may cease to be absorbed 
in cares and toils for the body, and may so combine labour with 
a system of improvement that they will find in it a help, nota 
degrading burden. I have for a very long time dreamed of an 
association, in which the members, instead of preying on one 
another, and seeking to put one another down, after the fashion 
of this world, should live together as brothers, seeking one an- 
other’s elevation and spiritual growth.” 


But the strongest expression of his opinion is found 
in the preface to the Glasgow edition of his works. He 
says. 


“These volumes will show that the author feels strongly the 
need of deep social changes, of a spiritual revolution in Chris- 
tendom, of a new bond between man and man, of a new sense 
of the relation between man and his Creator. At the same time, 
they will show his firm belief, that our present low civilization, 
the central idea of which is wealth, cannot last for ever; that 
the mass of men are not doomed hopelessly and irresistibly to 
the degradation of mind and heart in which they are now sunk ; 
that a new comprehension of the end and dignity of a human 
being is to remodel social institutions and manners; that in 
Christianity, and in the powers and principles of human nature, 
we have the promise of something holier and happier than now 
exists. It is a privilege to live in this faith, and a privilege to 
communicate it to others. The author is not without hope that 
he may have strength for some more important labours; but if 
disappointed in this, he trusts that these writings, which may 
survive him a little time, will testify to his sympathy with his 
fellow-creatures, and to his faith in God’s great purposes to- 
wards the human race.” 


It is to be regretted that Dr. Channing did not live 
long enough to become acquainted with the great con- 
structive principles of AssocIATION, now attracting so 
much attention in this country and in France. 
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be read to edification, by every mind seeking to be | been the Murderer of innumerable Children, in order to 
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sists. The work purports to be an autobiography, and | only been a good Son, who loves his Father;—the Tat- 
without going very much into detail, we will endeavour | ters are found then. Thus the Artist hits everything, 
to give our readers an idea of its style and spirit. | whatever it may be, faithfully and truly, if he has al- 
On Whit Sunday of the year 1490, Albert set out on | ways been a genuine Man, attentive to the plainest, sim- 
his travels for the study of the fine arts; on Whit Sun- | plest conditions of Nature. Only in this sense, then, 
day of the year 1494, he again heard the stroke of the | these words are no Blasphemy: the Artist must have 
Niiremberg clock * * * His father took | experienced what he wishes to create. Thus, indeed, 
him dressed in his best, first of all to the house of | he has experienced everything; and though simple and 
his godfather Anton Koburger who took great de- {natural himself, he can yet casily represent the Unnatu- 
light in him. From the house of Master Michael) ral. The Artist’s first Power, then, is his own pure 
Wohlgemuth the painter, engraver, and wood cut-| heart; the second, his Fancy; the third, the faculty of 
ter, with whom Albert had studied for three years, , conceiving everything that comes from his Heart, as 
they crossed the street to the house of the lively | from a true inexhaustible Source, to be afterwards 
harp-player and singer, Hanns Frei, who was also an | woven by Fancy. Alert brought the Pictures to Agnes. 
optician. In this house stood a miracle of beauty, in| The sight of them rejoiced her; but she looked at the 
the person of his daughter, Agnes, then fifteen, who was | Child andsaid: These are still nothing but Pictures after 
playing on the harp. The artist fell in love at first sight; | all! Who has bespoken them? and what wilt thou re- 
but even before that time, the two old fathers had de-| ceive for them?—They are already paid—through you 
termined that they should wed each other, and without | and my own joy! said he, somewhat mortific!. It is 
asking the consent of gither party, the two were be-| true, they were only Pictures—and because lv: himself 
trothed. The marriage, however, might have turned | now possessed more than Pictures, he saw alse that the 
out well, had Agnes, the beautiful young wife, been | Mother possessed more, and that she had spoxen quite 
other than she was. His nature was full of love, truth, | naturally and justly. So he willingly learned this also, 
candour, and confidence. She, though loving him in- | —that a living Work of God is of more value than all 
tensely, was ofa selfish, sordid, andcommon nature which | the Works of Men, and that these only exist and can 
was incapable of comprehending the true lite and soul | exist—because those are.” 
of this poet-artist, for Albert was this emphatically. She = * 
would have him to work, work, work! she could not) “ Albert prized the little creature as a rich blessing 
understand how the soul might labour though the hands | from his Heavenly Father. Be ye hospitable, said he to 
were still, and thus she teased and scolded, and tor- | himself, for thereby some have entertained angels. And 
mented him through a sorrowful season of strife, which | by these words he was transported back in thought to 
was succeeded by a little sunbeam which was withdrawn | the day when he stood inthe church, and the maiden 
behind clouds of endless sadness. And now a somewhat | Agnes stood beside him, and now in fancy he put the 
long extract shall make the reader acquainted with the | little Agnes into herarms, and the bride stood—as a mo- 
manner of this beautiful narrative. A little Agnes is| ther! All that had afterwards taken piace seemed to 
born. i} him then as a thing of the past; and the softness with 
“We watched over Mother and Child. No breath of | which his heart overflowed was reflected backwards and 
air should blow upon them; and when both the dear | warmed the long days, in which, in strange lands he had 
Ones slumbered, then he hastened away to draw and to languished in vain for such happiness—also those in 
paint; and, to his own amazement, he quickly and; which he had been so cool to the mother of his little 
beautifully completed a Picture of the Nativity, and one | daughter. From this time forth, he determined always 
of the Adoration, with the three Holy Kings. The Pic-; to look upon her as the mother, even if the child 
ture seemed as if speaking. And then he blessed the ; He did not finish the thought, but silently supplicated 
Path he had chosen! His own Life opened up to him | Heaven to spare its life.” 
an unknown portion both of the World and of his Art,’ The maternal character, however, did not sofien and 
and he felt that he was now the Man to produce quite | elevate the nature of the wife; his extreme afiection 
different and truer Works. Nature in her Divinity had | and solicitude for the child offended her; she looked 
never yet presented herself before him so closely and so | upon it as her rival in the heart of her husband, besides 
sacredly! And he felt fresher than inthe blooming Month |! which the child was not handsome, and for that reason 
of May after a mild fertilizing Tempest. The Ideas | and therefore, says the quaint autobiography, she would 
which have once been cleared up to the Artist remain | willingly have sent back the dear child to its Heavenly 
eternally clear in his Mind. He directs himself to these | Father—and begged him for another, but if possible to 
bright points of his inner Life when he wishes to model | select one for herself out of the innumerable host in the 
—then he can dream and create! From this source all | store-house of mortals. The child was the image of its 
is Real! He has felt what he wishes to represent;—he | father, and a girl, and loved, and kissed, and caressed 
may change and transpose ; then unfold, and convey his | him, and took pleasure in toying with him—therefore 
Ideas to other Men; and his Work will always spring | she got no more kisses from her mother, and was left 
from the Heart and go to the Heart again. Therefore | entirely to the charge of her nurse. 
he must have experienced the greatest, the simplest, the | Albert loved his little neglected child intensely and 
most beautiful, and the saddest Events of Nature and of; perhaps he too freely indulged—his wife thought so. 
human Life in general, —he must have felt the highest | “At two years old she was to have had a little golden 
Joy and the deepest Sorrow—and whoever has trod the | hood, and a pretty white frock for her birth-day—but 
noble path of Human Life with an observing mind—and | the day came, and Agnes had not got them finished. 
that is peculiar to the Artist—to him are none of these | Her father took her unadorned as she was to his bosom. 
awanting. But it is enough for him, that his Fancy | Thus the little girl went quite over to her father. She 
embraces Nature in its simplicity! He need not have | stood near him when he painted or carved; he played 
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with her and neglected art as often as willingly, that he | in a Dream, everything prepared. When all was ready, | 
'| might learn something from life instead.” she said to him: Bring thy Child, and he did so. But 
|| Yet Albert, with all his patience and his virtue, could | the joy of the Child was extinguished ; she lifted up the 
| sin for one moment against the angel of his heart, and | little golden Hood and the white Frock—but scarcely 
| that sin, like all the short-comings of the good occa-|smiled, and hid herself on her Father. The Angel at 
|| sioned the bitter repentance of a life. the top of the Christmas-tree took fire; it blazed up. si 
i} ‘But the Feelings of Children are inconceivably de- | And the Child admired in her little hand the Ashes of the 
| licate and just. Little Agnes soon saw how unhappy | Angel and the remnant of Tinsel from the Wings. Dur- | of g 
| her Father was in his Home, how little he was valued. | ing the Night the Child suddenly sat upright. Her Fa- | they 
'| Albert had perceived and learnt, first of all from her | ther talked with her for along time. Then she appeared | king 
own Mouth, how much it grieved the loving little One to | to fall into a slumber, but called again to him and said | this 
i} see him so ill-used. He saw it also in her soft blue | in alow voice: Dear Father! Father, do not be angry! | than 
Eyes. But he saw it meekly and silently. When Albert | Wherefore should I be angry, my Child ?—Ah! thou ; = 
visited a Friend one day, against the inclinationsof Agnes, | wilt certainly be very angry ?—Tell me, I pray thee, | hy 
who feared that he might perhaps complain of her, and | what it is!—But promise me first !—Here, thou hast my 1] wea 
thereby make public what appeared fo her quite allow- | Hand. Why, then, am I not to be angry ?—Ah, Father, | educ 
able in private—and came home late, that she might | because I am dying! But weep not! weep not too much! i nobl 
not be awake, and yet found her keeping watch with | My Mother says, thou needest thine Eyes. I would wil- || stooi 
the Child, who had waited for her Father that she} lingly—ah! how willingly—remain with Thee,—but I | secil 
|| might go to bed with him—then the Mother scolded him | am dying !—Dear Child, thou must not die! The Suffer- \ lady 
and called him a Waster of Time and Money—a Man ad-| ing would be mine alone! Then weep not thus! Thou and 
i dicted to worldly Pleasures, while she toiled away for | hast already made me so sorry!—ah! so sorry! NowI trut 
| ever in secret at Home, and had never had a single hap- | can no longer bear it. Therefore weep not! Knowest pean 
|, py Hour with him. Thereupon he sat down, and closed | thou that when thou used to sit and paint and look so io “ 
|, his Eyes; but Tears may have secretly gushed forth | devout, then the beautiful Disciple whom thou didst Pal 
| from under his Eyelids. Then the Child sighed, pressed | paint for me stood always at thy side; I saw him plainly! that 
} him and kissed him, but said at the same time to her |-—Now I promise thee, I will not weep! said Albert, long 
Mother in childish Anger: Thou wilt one day bring down | thou good little soul! Go hence and bespeak a Habita- own 
my Father to the Grave! then thou wilt repent it. | tion for me in our Father’s House; for thee and for me! of t 
|| Everybody says so.—The Mother wished to tear her from | —Adbert now tried to smile, and to appear composed the « 
| hisarms. But he hindered her, wishing to punish Ais | again. Then Agnes exclaimed: Behold! there stands bein 
Child himself. These were the first blows he had ever | the Apostle again! He beckons me!—shall I go away exp 
given her. The Child stood trembling and motionless. | from thee?—Oh Father! With strange curiosity, 1 M 
—Do not beat her on my account! certainly not on my | Albert looked shuddering around. Of course there was | pare 
account! exclaimed Agnes, thus indirectly irritating him | nothing to be seen. But whilst he looked with tearful | hee 
still more. The Father, however, struck. But in the | Eyes into the dusky room, only for the purpose of avert- nny 
|| midst of the Sadness and at the same time of the Anger | ing his looks—the lovely Child had slumbered away. | phe: 
| which his Sufferings caused him, he observed at length | The Father laid all the Child’s little Playthings into the fore 
| for the first time that his little Daughter had turned | Coffin with her—that he and her Mother might never | Rhi 
; round between his knees, and that he had struck her | more be reminded of her by them—the little Gods, the aspi 
'| with a rough hand on the stomach! He was horror- | Angels, the little Lamb, the little Coat for the Snow- min 
| struck; he staggered away, threw himself upon his Bed | king, and the little golden Pots and Plates. Over the ford 
|, and wept—wept quite inconsolably. But the Child came | whole, Moss and Rose-leaves. Thereon was she now Wh 
after him, stood for a long time in silence, then seized | bedded. Thus she lay, her Countenance white and exer 
| his hand, and besought him thus: My Father, do not be | pure. And now, for the first time, she had on the white I sp 
angry! I shall so soon be well again. My Mother says | Frock, and the golden Hood encircled her little Head, = 
thou hast done right. Come, let me pray and go to bed. | but not so close as to prevent a Lock of her hair es- we 
I have only waited for thee. Now the little Sand-man | caping from beneath.” “ 
comes to close my Eyes. Come, take me to thee; I| Here, however, we must pause, merely saying, that whe 
will certainly for the future remain silent, as thou dost! | the finest and most valuable part of the book, succeeds the: 
|, Hearest thou? Art thou asleep? dear Father !—This | the death of the child. Albert separates from his wife bes' 
'| danger then appeared to be overpast. Almost luckily, | for a season, and during this short separation, each mo! 
|| might the guilty Father’s Heart say, the little Agnes had | gained a truer knowledge of the other than through the mol 
some time afterwards a dangerous Fall;—luckily !—in | former long years of their union. Peace in life is at alto 
| order that he might not further imagine that he was the | length attained—as it ever must be, through sorrow whi 
| cause of the Child’s Death. She continued sick from | and suffering, and self-discipline, and death come to enj 
that day, became worse, and no Physician could devise | crown the work. | P, 
| aught; even Wilibald, who had studied seven yearsat|} ‘Agnes scarcely ventured to approach him; she | a 
|| Padua and Bologna, only pressed the hand of the Father. | showed as much forbearance as to allow him to die in | a 
'| That was intelligible enough. All the feelings of the | peace, instead of grieving him once more by the remem- | ing 
'| Mother were again roused. The little Agnes’s Birthday | brance of his sufferings, which the sight of her would | eon 
|| happened on the Holy Christmas Eve. Firmly resolved | have called forth. She knelt at his bed concealing her | Bu 
'| to have the little golden Hood and the white Frock, Al-! head. He however lifted his hand, and laid it on her | @or 
| bert, unknown to the Mother, had got them made in the | head, and said with a faltering voice,—‘‘ Follow thou Tov 
|| City, and paid for. The Birthday Present shone in the |me! thou wert good—I have entertained an angel.” wh 
|| twilight in the midst of the Christmas-tree, which had | ‘No, I have!’ sobbed Agnes, ‘and I knew it not, I be- 
|| not yet been lighted up. The Mother saw it. She stood | lieved it not!” “There thou wilt see into my hes 
|| confounded as well as deeply mortified ; and a Remorse | heart!’’ said he “how I always told thee; I was not oo 
|| seized her, which broke out almost into a Rage against | gentle, not good enough—for I suffered, for I was full of be 
Albert. He wished to leave the room; but at the door | love——”’ a 
his Knees failed him. Agnes hastencd after him, seized | He expired with the word “love” upon his lips. as 
him, supported him in her arms, scolded him and wept| The work is beautifully printed and bound in the style he 
|| with him, while he sobbed and struggled in vain for | of Albert Diirer’s age, and the translation is very ably lau 
|| composure. She made him lie down. Then she lighted | executed with the exception of the poetry, which has | po: 
up the Christmas-tree, and the Father saw, but only as | by no means had justice done to it. 
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GOVERNESSES. 

Sir, 

You have been good enough to advocate the cause 
of governesses, and in your last number I see held forth, that 
they themselves might greatly improve their condition, by ta- 
king a higher view of their duties. Allow me, sir, to refute 
this assertion; I speak from experience, and that tells more 
than any theory. I give you the inferences drawn from facts, 
as they come almost daily under my notice, and form a past, 
which will remaina dark spot in my memory,—from years that 
tell ages in one’s life. Yet, on my part, no self-esteem was 
wanting, and I had at the same time the highest notions about 
education, that any school or system can set up; I believed it a 
noble employment, that it might grace any person, who under- 
stood the sacredness of its dutic:, till I heard people say, when 
secing some one unknown to them—the stranger was not a 
lady, but a governess. I started at this piece of information, 
and looked bewildered round, till I convinced myself of the full 
truth of thet remark. A governess is not a lady ;—for the 
common laws of society, considered any where and every where 
as a matter of course, are done away with, whenever she shows 
her face. But what thenis she? I could not clearly see this. 
There is no rank, no grade, nor station, which I could discover, 
that sucha well-born, well-bred, well-educated animal might be- 
long to—and no class of society certainly will claim her as its 
own; I therefore came to the conclusion, she must be a species 
of her own,—a fine nonentity,—created by the Almighty for 
the exact purpose of teaching children, of eating, sleeping, and 
being extremely happy, and cheerful—a quality always to be 
expected as a matter of course. s 

Mrs. Jameson, like me, speaking on this subject from experi- 
ence, asserts in her essays on governesses :—that she never met 
with one, who, after the lapse of two years, had not lost her 
hea!th and spirits, She says this of her countrywomen, who 
are well able to endure more, as being in their native atmo - 
phere in the reach of some friends or relations, but I speak of 
foreigners, and in particular of Germans from the shores of the 
Rhine and the Elbe, where oneis rarely to be found, who does not 
aspire to mental cultivation, where every babe is tauzht to rate 
mind above matter,—and these little Germans could rarely af- 
ford a smile, after having resided six months ina schoolroom. 
When stating this as a fact, I speak of the rule, and not of the 
exception, which I can name in this case as well as in any other. 
I speak moreover of the young,,the intelligent, of those, whose 
birth and education did not intend them to find in foreign lands 
the means for their subsistence,—I speak of refined and highly 
cultivated minds. 

**What do they want?’—is the question frequently asked, 
when I have told along ‘ Jeremiad” of one or the other of 
these poor victims, It is perfectly true, that they have all the 
best things, that “vulgar minds struggle for’’—they have 
money, clothes, and comfort, and food; and whatcan they want 
more! Still there is scarcely under God's sun a being existing, 
altogether so degraded, that it would do without this trifle, 
which must outweigh all the substantial advantages a governess 
enjoys,—this is the respect for her employment. 

Till now we knew only one class of men despised on account 
of their work,—and this man was the executioner ;—his pro- 
fession was frequently not a matter of choice, but descended 
from father to son, as a sort of curse, and the family-tie becom- 
ing thereby stronger, might somewhat heal the wound which the 
contempt of the world inflicted on the wretched individual. 
But a foreign governess in England has not this solace. On the 
eontrary, she is alone in her exile, with her grief and her sor- 
row all alone, for she will not even mention to her absent friends 
what she suffers. 

Every servant hates the very name of a governess, and serves 
her unwillingly; the lady of the house is s0 condescenditgly 
civil, that her manner would scarcely suit a queen on the con- 
tinent, and the children must not love a foreigner too much. 
The eldest son may fix her through his glass, without bowing, 
and any gentleman walking in at luncheon does look at her, 
as if she were a piece of furniture, and if he did otherwise, if 
he showed her the civility due to any other lady, he would be 
laughed at—and an Englishman will rather be rude than ex- 
pose himself to ridicule. 


As to society, the governess must find that for herself. How- 








ever young she is, she has now become achaperon, and may 
serve as an escort for ladies much older than herself. If she 
were still a woman, this would be rather odd; but having be- 
come a sort of undefined animal, she may do anything, and 
what she wants is merely a particular sort of dress, like the 
policemen, that every body, who meets her, may directly know 
that he sees a governess, and not be deceived by her appearance, 
mistake her for a woman, and address her as—a lady walking 
by herself. 

The number of young compatriots of mine, who, pale and 
dejected, sick in mind and body,—might sit as so many originals 
to the much admired picture of ‘A Governess,” seen in the 
exhibition two vears ago,—is not small, sir, and it is most 
painful to watch the effect of the slow poison administered 
daily to them. They feel they cannot raise themselves in a 
profession, that will never honour them, however much they 
may honour it, — and this conviction takes away the sti- 
mulant, necessary to every right-minded man or woman 
upon God’s earth, whatever their employment may be. 

Novels and “ Little Rebecca” have hitherto not improved the 
condition of this unhappy class of beings; if facts would tell 
better, I should be most happy to furnish them, 

Iam, Sir, your’s, 
A German Governess 1x Lonpon, 


THE PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF ABBATOIRS IN 
TOWNS. 


ON 


We are rejoiced to find that that powerful engine—public 
opinion—is at length brought to bear upon the disgraceful old 
remnant of our barbaric ancestors—Smithfield—with all its 
horrors. Influential names are appended to a prospectus for 
the abolition of Smithfield as a cattle market; and for the 
erection of Abbatoirsin the suburbs of London. So far good, 
for all circumstances connected with cleanliness in our city, are 
of vital importance ; for thus not only would the slaughter of 
animals be effected at a distance from its inhabitants, but as a 
consequence, their reeking hides would no longer clog the foot- 
ways, in Leadenhall and other markets. Still the plan, if 
adopted, would be but temporary, Smithfield itself was selected 
as the most appropriate spot, for the purpose to which it has 
so long been applied; it was once a spacious field, outside the 
walls ; the wants and cupidity of man have erected buildings 
which closely encompass this space, and have brought it into the 
heart of London. 

Thus with cemeteries: it has been wisely enacted that they 
shall be situated in the precincts of large towns; but most in- 
efficient have been the government precautions hitherto; an act 
should be passed, to prohibit the erection of habitations, within 
a certain distance of the cemetery; if a quarter of a mile, for 
example, were the required space; that space might, with the 
best results, be devoted to agriculture; and thus pure air 
would be imbibed by the inhabitants. 

In consequence of the neglect of this necessary law, popu- 
lous neighbourhoods spring up almost simultaneously with the 
formation of, and abutting on the cemetery. Nor can we doubt 
that if the projected markets and abbuatoirs in the suburbs, 
should be commenced, they also will be surrounded by dwel- 
lings for the convenience of persons employed in the opera- 
tions; and in no great length of time, every monster slaughter 
house, would become a similar nuisance to that of Smithfield 
and its accessory—Newgate Market. 

In the course of the masterly evidence given before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, by Mr. Smith of Deanston, 
relative to ‘* Railways, and their effects on agriculture,” that 
gentleman, with his usual acumen, introduced the subject of 
Abbatoirs; and being interrogated respecting ‘the advantage 
of transporting the carcasesof animals, as compared with the old 
system,” the reply was,—‘‘ Without a railroad it is impossible 
to transport fat cattle, any greater distance than from 50 to 70 
miles, without great deterioration : but railroads will afford the 
means of transporting cattle 300 or 400 miles, with great ad- 
vantage ; and in carcases they may be transported 700 miles; 
and in that way, may be brought from the most distant parts to 
populous districts, at a very small additional expense, which, 
with the expense of transporting either beef or mutton in the 
carcase, does not amount to one-third of a penny for 500 miles ; 
so that you may have meat nearly as cheap in London, as you 
have it at Inverness.” 

Mr. Smith continued his luminous evidence; but for our im- 
mediate purpose, the foregoing will suffice. We wish to suggest 
that immense advantages would accrue to both London and the 
country, if an absolute prohibition were to be given against the 
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introduction of live cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry; or, at all 
events, that they should be placed under restrictions, hereafter 
to be considered. Our reasons are numerous—namely, in the 
first place, the contemplated buildings for the purposes of 
slaughtering the animals, and disposing cf the offal, could be 
erected at one-fourth of the expense proposed, for the suburban 
abbatoirs. In the second place, no rural neighbourhood what- 
ever need be desecrated by the “‘ sounds aud sights unholy,” 
which must inevitably attend the contention of drovers, with 
the victims of their brutality, when both are collected in large 
numbers. Thirdly, the expense of re-conveying into the coun- 
try those portions of the beasts, which, in large towns, consti- 
tute a nuisance; but are invaluable to the agriculturist. 
Fourthly—That an extensive abbatoir cannot be conducted with 
that attention to cleanliness, which one on a small scale could 
and would be, now that Commissioners are to be appointed for 
the survcillance of rural districts. By the facility of convey- 
ance afforded by railways, every small farmer, butcher, poul- 
terer, and pig-killer, who may prefer to avoid the middle man, | 
and trade on his own account, could supply his salesman in | 
London with prime joints, reserving the inferior parts (all of | 
which, under the present, as well as the projected, system of | 
establishing suburban slaughtering houses, must be sent to the 
capital); so that cheap meat in the country, such as would be 
purchased by the poor—and which is now too scarce—they 
could then obtain in sufficient quantities. Fifthly—The village 
butcher has continual opportunities to adapt the refuse of his 
stock to the purposes of manure, if he be an occupier of land; ' 
and if he be not, may have instant communication with the 
farmers in his neighbourhood, to whose fields or mixens the 
offal could be conveyed before it became offensive ; and sixthly— 
a shamble, whether in the metropolis, or in mere hamlets, be- 
ing the nucleus round which various trades collect, would, if 
confined to the latter localities, tend to draw away from the 
overwhelming, still increasing, magnitude of London, those 
trades which depend on the slaughterer: thus tanners, hide 
factors, glue makers, bone digesters, tripe manufacturers, 
parchment-makers, even cats’-meat vendors, with their filthy 
piles of garbage, must not be omitted—these, and many other 
noisome avocations (which swell the objectionable bulk of foul 
matter, now in constant fermentation, in the midst of our 
dense population,) would of necessity be drained off innocuously 
into the country; where, from the smallness of these nuisances, 
and their distance from one another, no possible injury could 
accrue to the health of the community. 

We are quite aware that we should meet with many objections 
to these sanitary suggestions: every man whose interest would 
be jeopardised, will be violent in his deprecation of them; but 
these persons are the dust in the balance; they constitute that 
small number which must suffer, when any public benefit is to 
be achieved. It unfortunately is always thus in all those great 
undertakings which cause innovations; and we ought not to 
flinch from the performance of a duty which wovld censure the | 
health and well-being of the million, because we may put to! 
temporary inconvenience a few individuals, and cause them the 
loss of a few pounds, | 

In all sincerity of purpose, the foregoing suggestions are of- 
fered for consideration in quarters where benefit may arise from 
discussion of. their. validity; and @ithough the advantages con- 
templated may never be realized to their full extent, a modifica- 
tion will surely be effected, and our end be so far attained. 

It should be remembered that our remarks are borne out most 
satisfactorily, not only by Mr. Smith’s evidence, quoted above, 
which states that ‘‘ carcases may be conveyed 700 miles without 
deterioration ;”’ but also by late complaints of extensive and se- 
rious injury done to living animals during their transit by rail- 
ways. If, then, we find such cogent reasons advanced against 
the present plans of transporting live animals to the London 
market, and would prevent the cruelties and atrocities of metro- 
politan slaughter-houses, what other plan remains than that 
which we have suggested? 

PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY. 
Edinburgh, May 4th, 1848. 








Madam and Sir, 

Wishing every blessing on your efforts in 
the cause of humanity and equity, I venture a few remarks. In 
the present state of society the struggle for existence is so fear- 
ful, that all who have any hope of reaching it are eager to clutch 
a mouthful out of the fleshpot of that potent noun of multitude 
called Government. While they see others comfortably feathering 
their nests at the public cost, they willingly wink at wrong in 
the hope that their own turn may come, or at least some help- 
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ing hand may reach them, more forward and fortunate in the 
strife thun themselves. Nor is this to be wondered at, bread 
is not now earned by the ‘‘ sweat of the brow;” the drops are 
wrung from the very heart till its well springs are dry, and all 
high and holy hopes forgotten. It appears to me that at pre- 
sent a large portion of the community require to be instructed 
in the advantages to be gained from an enlightened and just Go- 
vernment, guarded by responsibility from corrupt desecration 
like the present. And a still larger portion require to be in- 
formed of the right meaning and use of Government. They see 
something like the car of Juggernaut set in motion by the craft 
of those who profit by it, and supported by extortions and obla- 
tions from slaves and fools, whom in grateful return it crushes 
under its wheels into the dust, and they fancy if they could only 
overturn and get quit of this machine, they might without fur- 
ther trouble swing up to heaven in a basket. Could they effect 
the overturn they would find out their mistake; whereas, a lit- 
tle pains and patience would convert the car into a serviceable 
waggon to carry us all over the rough roads of this world as 
smoothly and comfortably as may be. It almost seems drivel 
in a world of change to predict changes. But that compelled 
by human wretchedness will be very unlike the gradual and be- 
neficial changes that take place in the moral and physical world, 
when neither warped nor checked. However, it will be our 
own faults if we suffer; for with due preparation we might en- 
ter into a new and better state of things, noiselessly and harm. 
lessly, and gently as into a cloud. 
I remain, respected Editors, 
Your obliged and faithful servant, 
J.B. 
ARISTOCRACY AND THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 
Scotland, May 4th, 1848. 

Sir, 

You are mistaken if you think that the middle 
classes dont feel the baleful influence of the aristocracy, as much 
as the people—they are only ‘ biding their time.” Many of 
the middle classes were deceived at the time of the second 
French Revolution, Hack writers were employed to frighten 
them by articles ‘‘on Parliamentary Reform and the French 
Revolution,” (vide Blackwood’s Magazine for 1831—2,) the fal- 
sity of which now appears. Those of them who supported the 
aris{ocracy at that crisis are now treated with contempt, and 
loathe the name of ‘ Conservative” in consequence. 

In the towns they are taxed for the support of the poor ex- 
patriated wretches who are foreed upon them in thousands by 
the “clearings” of the Highland Lairds; why rather should not 
these deer-stalking magnificoes be compelled to receive the im- 
portation of an ‘* Army of Labour ” upon their broad acre=, at 
present reserved for a few wild muir-fowl? What right have 
they to oppose the Laws of Nature, and prevent the Earth being 
** replenished and subdued” by the labour of man. Let them 

‘** Be wise in time, ’tis madness to defer.” 
We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
Two or THE MIDDLE CLASSEs. 
ARRIVAL OF THE ICARIANS IN TEXAS; AND DEPAR- 
TURE OF A SECOND DETACHMENT. 

M. Cabet announces the receipt of a letter from the first de- 
tachment of the Icarians, the particulars of which he proposes 
to give in the next Populaire. It is dated the 23rd of April, from 
Shevreport, on the Red River. From fifteen to twenty young 
Icarians were also to embark, on the 30th of May, from Havre, 
as a second detaehment, full of energy, courage, and devotion. 
The Revolution has naturally interfered extremely with the ori- 
ginal plans of embarkation, but it is expected that these will be 
gradually resumed. We shall give the details of the letter re- 
ferred to if possible in our next number. 
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